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A FEW WORDS ON PIANOFORTE 
PLAYING, 

By Caroline Reinagle. 

(Continued from page 1M.) 
SPRINKLING OP CHORDS. 

A chokd is to be spread (sprinkled) gradually 
upwards, from the lowest note played by the left 
hand, to the highest note played by the right ; 
but every note must be, if possible, held firmly 



down. The following chord- 



will sound nearly thus :- 
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Two-thirds of the value, if the note be dotted, 
and the composition in triple time : — 



iii^i ^ ed g Si^p ^f 



But if the time be common, the appoggiatura 
takes only one -third from the length of the prin- 
cipal dotted note : — 

^ - ~=p played 



i 



-^- 



1 
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THE ACCIACCATURA. 

Nothing but experience will enable the pupil 
to distinguish the acciaccatura from the appog- 
giatura, which it exactly resembles in appearance. 
The former is played rapidly, and does not deprive 
the note following of its due accent. When the 
small note, as in the next example, precedes a 
group of rapid notes, it may be unhesitatingly 
considered as an acciaccatura : — 



^m^mm^m^ 



No chord or octave should be spread, unless it 
require an accent : yet, not every accented chord 
should be spread. Chords, however, difficult of 
reach for hands of a moderate size, of which 
numerous examples may be found in the works 
of Weber, and of nearly all modern writers, with 
the exception of Mendelssohn,* must of course 
be spread. If among them are a few of a 
smaller span, these should be played in an exactly 
similar manner ; and if they form merely the 
accompaniment, as in the following example, the 
spreading should be performed with the utmost 
rapidity : — 



p^pgp^ gg^ p 




i w i 

From Dussek's Sonata, dedicated to Mrs. Chinnery, 
TURNS. 

A turn should usually be made as slowly as the 
time will permit, though the principal note may 
perhaps be a little longer than the others. 
Thus ;- 

or ' csssb 




From Stephen Heller's Sonata, Op. 65. 
VALUE OF THE APPOGGIATURA. 

The appoggiatura borrows half the value of 
the following note : — 



p£J£==m p%ed g^^^f 



* To this remark the widely-extended chords in the Adagio of his 
Duet for Pianoforte and Violoncello, Op. 58, offer no exception, as 
nearly all are played in two positions— that is to say, that the thumb 
is employed twice in each chord. 



but not 



When a small accidental is marked against a 
turn, it usually refers to the upper note ;f and the 
lower note of the turn may require to be made 
accidentally sharp, or flat, or natural, according 
to the distance of the upper from the principal 
note. Thus, if the upper note be a whole tone 
from the principal note, the lower will be but half 
a tone, and vice versa ,• — 



P^^S.lj pFSg ppi 



There is an acknowledged exception on either 
side of the above rule. First, a turn on the 
dominant, when only half a tone is above, will 
yet be made with a half tone below, thus : — 



1 



s rff¥\ 

Secondly, a turn on the second of the scale, 



t This is no invariable rule; the harmony, however, will almost 
always he a sufficient guide. Yet it might preserve the less 
advanced player from error, if an accidental above the turn always 
referred to the upper note, and below it, to the lower. 
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followed by the key-note, may be made with a 
whole tone both above and below, thus : — 



m 



=P£f 






3E 



1 



But it would not be a fault to sharpen G in this 
turn. 

In sentimental music of the modern school, 
two half tones in turns are frequently found. 

FINGERING OF SHAKES. 

The shake is generally played with the second 
and third finger ; always, when the turn employs 
a black key below, thus : — 



i 



:Eg=ft*^=F 



When a black key is not in that situation, occa- 
sionally thus : — 

+ ' 2 



12 



El^ 



When the shake is made on a whole tone, with a 
white key below and a black above, thus, if great 
force be required : — 



% 



h 



+2 



4= 



1+ 



a 



When the black key is below, and force still 
required : — 

-a h< 12* 



£ 



For a succession of delicate, or rapid and brilliant 
shakes, the second and third are the best fingers ; 
and if the notes on which the shakes occur are 
written diatonically or chromatically, no turn is 
usually required until after the last : — 

X j£c X*. *?—. J^ J^. «• \ ,r 

12 231 s "281 'Z3\ riTl ,551 




From Beethoven's Concerto, Op. 73. 

Similar examples to the preceding are perhaps 
the sole exceptions to the rule that a shake must 
be followed by a turn, for if an interval occur 
between the shakes, each will have its turn : — 



3£ 



mrnsm^^' 



X? 

From Beethoven's Sonata, No. 1, Op. 29. 

It should then be remembered that the number 
of notes forming the shake depends on the taste 
or facility of the performer, but that the closing 
turn is in most cases indispensable. The passing 
shake is of course an exception. Thus : — 



And when the shake is followed by notes which 
clearly form the turn, no other must be intro- 
duced by the player : — 




From Hummel's Concerto, Op. 

If the shake terminates on the same note, the 
last note of the turn must be omitted, thus : — 



in 



not 




A continuous shake, requiring great power, 
may, though on two white keys, be made with the 
thumb and second finger, the first finger replacing 
the thumb towards the end of the shake, in order 
to prepare for the turn. Thus : — 

ir „ ~ 

+2 X N+2r+.' 2 

m 



p 



-Se± 



Or in the following manner, if less force and 
greater brilliancy be desired : — 




+ 212 + 212 + 212 +212 + 21+1 

The left hand employs the thumb and first 
finger wherever practicable. Thus : — 




From Beethoven's Sonata, Op. 7. 

But occasionally the use of the weaker fingers 
is unavoidable : — 

4 i a i. 9 n 4 . 




2~4 * * KS 4 4 4 

From the 7th Fugue in Bach's Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues. 

Both hands must of course employ the third 
and fourth fingers, if the thumb is sustaining 
notes at the distance of an octave ; but a change 
is made as soon as possible : — 

fr w , Q+14 3 4+ ir„™™„.™.„_ 



23 J- 



434 



„ — • * . --gj-g — 'jr. 



i -9- £e- *- 



+213213 



rH"= 



35f 



+ + _. 

From Beethoven's Sonata, Op. 111. 



ass 



1 1 + 



FINGERING OF THE DIATONIC SCALES. 

In scales whose tonic (key-note) is a white key, 
the thumb of both hands comes on the tonic, 
excepting that the left hand plays the lowest note, 
and the right hand the highest, with the fourth 
finger. 
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The right hand uses the thumb on the fourth 
note of the scale in ascending, — the left hand on 
the fifth. So that if the two hands play a scale 
in contrary motion, the same fingers will be used 
simultaneously. 

There is an exception to the above rules for 
the left hand, and also one for the right hand. 
In the scale of B (major or minor), the left hand 
must commence with the third finger, and turn 
the third on the fifth of the scale, because it is a 
black key. And in F (major or minor), the 
right hand cannot turn the thumb until the fifth 
note, because the fourth is a black key. It will 
play the uppermost F with the third. 

In every scale the second and third fingers are 
turned over alternately ; that is, if the third finger 
is turned over first, the second will be turned over 
next ; then the third, then the second, and so on. 
This is done because seven similar notes (included 
within an octave) have to be repeated in succes- 
sion ; and, in order to place the same fingers on 
the same notes, four fingers must be used alter- 
nately with three. 

In scales whose tonic is a black key, the right 
hand begins to ascend with the first finger, and 
turns the thumb as soon as a white key occurs. 
In descending the correct fingering will be pre- 
served by turning alternately the second and 
third finger. The left hand must begin with such 
a finger on the black tonic as will bring the thumb 
on the nearest white key. Thus F ft will be 
commenced with the third finger ; E b with the 
second ; E b minor with the first. In a minor 
key, it is often necessary to alter the system in 
descending, owing to the flattening of the sixth 
and seventh of the scale. It is perhaps better 
(because easier) for the left hand to commence 
F ft minor with the third instead of the second. 
In F ft major the right hand uses the thumb on 
B and E ft ; but the highest E ft and F ft should 
be played with the third and fourth fingers, in 
order to avoid turning the thumb just before the 
descent. 

It is to be remembered in general, that, in a 
scale where several black keys occur, a finger 
should be turned on the black key which imme- 
diately follows a white. It is easy to do so, 
because the black keys project, and meet the 
finger half way. D and A major, which cannot 
properly be fingered with the left hand in 
accordance with this rule, are on that account 
the most awkward of all scales. 

In scales in thirds (or tenths) and sixths, the 
hand which starts on the third of the scale will 
use that finger which, according to the preceding 
rules, would belong to it if it were a tonic. Thus, 
in C major, in sixths or thirds, the left hand will 
begin on E with the fourth finger, the right hand 
with the thumb. In A b< the left hand will begin 
on C with the fourth, the right hand with the 
thumb. In D, the left hand will begin F ft with 
the third, the right hand with the first. In F ft, 
in sixths, the left hand will begin with the fourth 



finger on A ft, exactly as the right hand ends 
with the fourth on F ft in the scale of F ft in 
octaves. G major, F major, and B b major, in 
thirds and sixths, are, without sufficient reason, 
fingered by some exceptionally for the right hand. 
Thus in G, B is played with the first finger, and 
the thumb is turned on C ; in F, A is played 
with the first, and the thumb turned on C ; 
and in B i?, D is similarly played with the first 
finger. All these scales may be commenced 
with the thumb. 

The scales occurring in musical compositions 
rarely chance to begin on the tonic, and the first 
few notes cannot, perhaps, be fingered system- 
atically ; but the proper fingering may generally 
be followed after one or two irregular turns of the 
thumb or fingers. In a short scale, however, of 
nine or thirteen notes, it is often convenient to 
use the third finger twice or three times, and 
thus avoid unnecessary changes of position. 
Therefore, finger such a passage as the following 
thus : — 



and again : 




+ *X-&fc 



fep§ ^lg^fc §ga 



From Beethoven's Sonata, No. 1, Op. 27. 
FINGERING OF THE CHROMATIC SCALE. 

It may' be useful to practise two different sys- 
tems of fingering the chromatic scale. According 
to the first, which is for a slow passage, or for one 
requiring strength, the second finger plays every 
black key ; the thumb every white, except that, 
where two white keys come together, the first 
finger is, in ascending, used after the thumb with 
the right hand, before it with the left — and in 
descending, before the thumb with the right 
hand, after it with the left. The other system, 
which is suited to a light and rapid passage, is 
similar, except that the right hand uses the first, 
second, and third fingers on G ft (or A b), A, and 
Aft(B b) ; and the left hand the same three 
fingers on Ft (G b), G, and G ft (A b). An 
irregular finger usually begins and ends the 
chromatic scale : — 



+-P- 




+ 12 + 



+ 1*2 + 12 + 2 1SSB» T +2 + 




From Beethoven's Sonata, No, 1, Op. 27. 
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From "Weber's Sonata, Op. 54. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 



SONS OF THE CLERGY. 
(Abridged from the " Times" of May Z2nd.) 

The 208th festival of the Sons of the Clergy — " in aid 
of the funds of the corporation for assisting necessitous 
clergymen, pensioning their widows and aged single 
daughters, educating, apprenticing, and providing outfits 
for their children " — took place yesterday afternoon, under 
the dome of St. Paul's Cathedral. It would be superfluous 
to do more than solicit renewed attention on the part of 
the public to this very admirable institution, the origin, 
purport, and claims of which have been described over 
and over again. 

The festival was celebrated, as usual, by a full choral 
service, the ordinary choir of St. Paul's Cathedral being 
reinforced by the choirs of Her Majesty's Chapel Royal, 
Westminster Abbey, St. George's Chapel (Windsor), &c, 
in all about 200 voices. Mr. Goss, the organist of St. 
Paul's {assisted by Mr. George Cooper, of St. Sepulchre's 
— the sub-organist), superintended all the arrangements 
of the musical part of the service. The music to the 
" suffrages " was by Tallis ; and the " Cantate Domino " 
and " Deus misereatur" by Kent. The final chorus, from 
Dr. Croft's Anthem in E (" Cry aloud and shout, thou 
inhabitant of Zion "), which followed the third collect, is 
a favorable example of our English style of church music. 
Mr. Goss's new anthem was introduced for the first time 
at a grand public religious ceremonial. It is the wort of 
a thorough master. Less pretentious than the one he 
wrote for the funeral of " the Great Duke," it is, perhaps, 
in some respects even more attractive. Its form is quite 
new, all the trite conventionalities which have so long 
been respected, as canonical, being set at naught, and 
music allowed, for once, to speak in tones as captivating 
as impressive. The words (suggested by the Rev. W. C. 
Webber, to whom the anthem is dedicated) are chiefly 
borrowed from the 35th chapter of Isaiah. An introduc- 
tory recitative, for a solo bass voice (W. Winn, of the 
Cathedral choir, one of our most eminent public concert- 
singers), " The wilderness and the solitary place," 
leads to a trio for alto, tenor, and bass — " Strengthen 
ye the weak hands" — the flowing and natural melody, 
the tasteful and ingeniously varied harmony of which, 
by no means invests it with a secular character, but, 
on the contrary, amply reflects the devotional fervor 
of the text. The words, " He will come and save 
you, even God," are set with a feeling closely akin to 
the "poetical" — beautifully expressed, indeed, and not 
less appropriately than beautifully. Unobtrusive and 
simple as this passage may appear on paper, unimpres- 
sive, possibly, to Gregorianists, and to those who hold 
that cathedral music should be either full of diatonic har- 
monies, or of intricate contrapuntal contrivances, it could 
not under any circumstances have occurred to an ordinary 
thinker, or to an ordinary musician. That Mr. Goss can 
compose elaborately, when it pleases him, is tolerably 
well-known; the style he has adopted in this anthem 
was, therefore, by choice, not necessity ; and his com- 



plete success must be accepted as a legitimate artistic 
achievement. The trio gives way to a short recitative 
for tenor voice (solo), the preamble to a vigorous four- 
part chorus — " For in the wilderness shall waters break 
out " — in the course of which the " treble " voice is most 
felicitously treated as a " solo," and phrases assigned to 
it as melodious as they are richly harmonized. Mr. Goss, 
indeed, writes for voices, whether in " parts" or in " solo," 
with masterly clearness. To the chorus — the only fault 
of which is its brevity — succeeds a choral recitative, for 
tenors and basses ("And a highway shall be there") 
somewhat after the style of Mendelssohn, though in no 
respect a plagiarism ; and out of the recitative springs, 
naturally and effectively, a full chorus (allegro) — " And 
the ransomed of the Lord shall return " (again erring on 
the score of conciseness) — which terminates, as happily as 
could be desired, a work no less admirable for its purity 
than for its scholarly correctness and intrinsic musical 
charm — a work, in short, which, evidently composed 
without effort, has not the less completely attained its 
object. The anthem, after the sermon, was one of the 
loveliest of all the choruses in Mendelssohn's Elijah — 
" He that shall endure to the end shall be saved." On 
the whole the musical performance was excellent. Mr. 
Goss's anthem (accompanied on the organ, like the other 
pieces, by himself) was wonderfully well given, consider- 
ing that, with the rehearsal, it was entirely unknown to 
the united choirs. That it will frequently be heard 
again we cannot doubt; and that "Goss in G" may 
henceforward take the place of one or other of the worn- 
out platitudes—" in C," " in F," or " in D " — with which 
our church service has so long been accustomed, we most 
earnestly hope. It is well to possess a cathedral organist 
able to compose anything at once so sensible and attrac- 
tive. The organ used on this occasion was the one 
recently purchased for the services " under the dome" — 
perhaps the finest ever built by the eminent firm of 
" Hill." That it should still remain unfinished, uncased, 
unfurnished, and consequently unsightly j that it should 
still be unsupplied with the hydraulic process boasted by 
its venerable companion and predecessor, the work of 
Father Smith ; still be dependent for its " voices " on the 
muscles and sinews of eight stalwart organ-blowers ; and 
thus still be inevitably out of order, seems difficult to 
explain. A general opinion is current that had this 
splendid organ been the property of a Gothic cathedral 
such would not have been the case — that money, in short, 
would have been found to provide the instrument with 
every requisite. Why this indifference should exist 
with regard to the noblest Italian ecclesiastical structure 
out of Rome, those may best explain who entertain it. 
The present condition of the noble organ in St. Paul's 
Cathedral is, at any rate, a disgrace to the " metropolis." 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

M.B. is advised to apply for the information he requires, relative to 
taking the degree of Bachelor of Music, either to Sir F. Gore 
Ouseley, of Tenbury, Worcestershire, for Oxford ; or to Professor 
Bennett, of 50, Inverness Terrace, Bayswater, for Cambridge, 



aSttet Civromtle of the last iHonth* 



Abbot's Leigh. — A new organ was opened at the 
church, on Easter Sunday, by Mr. Flood, organist of 
St. Mary Redcliff. The instrument was built by 
Mr. Vowles, of Bristol, and gives great satisfaction. 

Abingdon. — On the 6th and 7th of May, two amateur 
concerts were given in the Town Hall, for the benefit of 
a fund for repairing the organ of St. Helen's Church. 
The performers consisted of members of the St. Helen's 
Singing Class, assisted by Miss Stevens, of Wallingford, 
and others. Miss Martin and Mrs. Barrett presided at 
the pianoforte and harmonium, and Mr. George conducted. 

Andover. — The Choral Society gave a concert of 
sacred and secular music, on Tuesday, April 29th. 



